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I Journal for PasT Q 
PRESENT STUDENTS and 
FRIENDS Of Tite ROYAL COLLEGE 
of Music, and Official Organ 
of THE RCL UNION... 


The Letter killeth, Lut the Spirit giveth Life. 


Editorial 


The last two numbers of the College MaGAztNnE have put in a tardy 
appearence ; indeed last term the Editor was thoroughly ashamed at the 
lateness of its arrival. He offers sincere apologies herewith and would like 
to explain the reasons for this delay and how in future all well-wishers may 
help to prevent such a thing happening again. The truth of the matter is 
that though the R.C.M. Macazine is run on official lines, it must depend 
on its existence on the friendliness of contributors who give gratuitous help, 
lead busy lives and cannot be ordered to send in contributions within fixed 
dates. It often happens too, that private anxieties or pressure of domestic 
affairs may delay considerably a much needed article. Latterly it has been 
trouble of this kind which has made the MacazineE appear so late, but 
steps are now being taken to remedy this and it is hoped that everyone 
will help to this end. 

In order that the MAGAzINE may be as “up-to-date” as possible, the 
Editor will try to collect all the material during the term and the holidays 
from which each Macazine number takes its name. Collegians are asked 
to send in their notices as soon as possible after any event, and never later 
than the first day of each term. After that date the Editor cannot promise 
that any contribution will be printed. 

It is also hoped that greater interest and enthusiasm will be stimu- 
lated by our electing to the Committee of the Macazinra number of present 
students. This is to be done at the earliest possible moment and, as a result 
of this, the Committee hopes for an increased support from the readers of 
the Macazine and a larger number of contributors from present members 
of the College. 

With regard to the present edition, readers will be sorry that the 
Directors Address is not in it, but the Address was not meant to be 
“broadcast.” 

The Editor would like to thank Mr. Forsyth, the Editor of the 
R.A.M. Magazine, for his account of Mr. Dunhill’s “‘@nchanted Garden,” 
which was performed at the Royal Academy of Music recently. Mr. 
Forsyth writes :—‘A pleasant feature of the production was the association 
between the two principal schools of music both as regards the ‘Garden’ 
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and ‘Savitri’. 
We are also most grateful to Mr. W. E. Whitehouse for his article on 


“Joachim,” and to Mr. J. B. Gordon for his “Impressions of Opera in 
Germany” which he sends us from his home in Cologne Opera House. 
It is with deep regret that we read of the death of Sir Herbert Brewer, 


of whom a memoir appears in these pages. 


tba 
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An Appreciation of Joseph Joachim 


When I was asked to write an article for the R.C.M. Macazine and 
found that the subject suggested was, “any theme you yourself like, but 
if possible having reference to Joachim,” I felt much hesitation in accepting 
the invitation. It seemed to me I might be more able to f/ay a pzan of 
praise on the Violoncello of this great character in Music, than to do any 
sort of justice in writing to the memory of such an artist. However, the 
words “any theme you yourself like,” eased matters, as there is no theme 
or subject I would so like to try and write about as that of Joseph 
Joachim, except that of my dear and great Master Alfredo Piatti. 

Much has, of course, been written about Joachim by very skilled 
hands, but as far as I know none of it has been of a very intimate or 
personal nature. And so my little stories in connection with him in the 
Concert Room and in private may be acceptable. When I remember the 
noble look and bearing of the man, with his leonine head, longish hair 
slightly curling, and, at the time I knew him, just going grey—with eyes 
that looked at one through his spectacles with a curious dual expression 
of something approaching sternness, mixed with a larger proportion of 
extreme kindness, I am not surprised that his appearance on a platform at 
once created an atmosphere of deep interest, anticipation and /rust, I 
have used the latter word advisedly, as he had the most astonishing respect 


for his audiences. 
This trait is proved by the following incidents: We were playing at 


one of the great Saturday ‘‘Pops” in St. James’s Hall. Joachim, Ries, 
Hobday (on this occasion), and myself. After the first quartet he very 
gently took Hobday aside, and asked him if he would allow him to make a 
suggestion. “Would he mind zo crossing his legs when performing on 
the platform, as it looked disrespectful to the audience.” On another 
occasion he asked me if I thought his collar looked clean enough! We 
had travelled from Nottingham to play at the Saturday afternoon “Pop.” 
J thought it was unsoiled, but he changed it before the Concert. 

These may seem unimportant trifles, but they give an insight I think 
into his great respect for his audience. 

Another striking and charming trait in his character was his habit of 
giving verbal acknowledgment of a good performance. He never failed to 


say a word of appreciation when any passage in a work went well in public. 
We had played the Sextet in B flat, of Brahms; Joachim, Ries, Inwards, 
Straus, Gibson, Piatti and myself. When we came “off” he said to 
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Piatti and me, “ How good it was to hear the difficult scales in the Slow 
Movement played so evenly and with such good intonation.” These words 
to a young player such as I was were most encouraging and valuable. The 
first time I played to Joachim was at the R.A.M., when as a young student 
and pupil of Piatti, 1 competed for the ‘ Professor's Scholarship” ; the 
competition was for “any orchestral instrument.” I played the Prelude 
in C from No. 3 of the Bach suites for 'Cello alone, and he was one of the 
judges. I had worked hard at it under Piatti, but as the date of examina- 
tion approached, I continually thought 1 was playing it too slowly, in fact 
dully! Familiarity often causes this feeling in a work one has ‘‘slogged” 
at continuously, At the actual examination I began fairly steadily, but soon 
that fatal impression of thinking I was playing slowly and dully caused me 
to push it along, and I ultimately got to such a pace I could hardly play 
the notes. 1 also failed to give full value to the rests! However, the 
Examiners were evidently in “two minds” about my effort, for they 
required me to play “something else,” part of the Sonata in A, Op. 69, 
Beethoven. However, 1 was not successful, and the scholarship was given 
to avery fine Horn player. Joachim told Piatti what I did and what I 
didn’t! Afterwards Piatti wrote me four pages of kindly advice and 
admonition, saying “that it was zo/ an unmusical sign to hurry the time in 
playing, but that 1 must check it and be on my guard always to resist the 
impulse.” 

Speaking of Bach, reminds me that I once asked Joachim why 
Schumann wrote such ornate and over-elaborate Pianoforte accompani- 
ments to the Sonatas for Violin alone of Bach? His reply was that he 
(Schumann) wrote them ‘as a task or exercise.” As Joachim knew 
Schumann so well, the explanation is final and authentic. He went on to 
say that he believed Bach wrote these wonderful Sonatas very rapidly, 
perhaps one in a couple of days! tried it over with a fine Violinist friend, 
and played it at night at some distinguished Patron’s house in a music- 
room built for camera music—and ach would himself sit at the 
Harpsichord and fi// in @ sitght accompaniment | Piatti wrote a Pianoforte 
accompaniment to all the six suites for Cello alone, but the appearance of 
the first of these in G was met with such indignation and abuse that he 
would not have the others printed. Dr. Stade, however, of Berlin, has 
published a Pianoforte Accompaniment to all the six suites for Violoncello, 
But with the utmost respect to both these artists, 1 feel there is 40a much 
in their accompaniments, and the “figuration” robs the Violoncello part 
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of its interest. I believe very earnestly that a slight ‘‘supporting” of the 
harmony of these wonderful gems for the Violoncello would not be offensive 
in any way to the most severe purist, and would at the same time expand 
and increase the interest to the ordinary listener, especially in the 
“Preludes”—the one in E flat, No. 4, seems to demand support on the 
Pianoforte, In reference to these wonderful Suites by Bach for Violoncello, 
it is interesting and flattering to the instrument to think of the care and 
favour he showed to it, as exemplified in the fifth and sixth suites. In 
the fifth he requires the first string A to be lowered one tone to G, and 
wrote the whole suite in that tuning, calculating all the changes in nota- 
tion that area result. By this ingenious device Bach gave us beautiful 
chords in four parts, which were unattainable with normal tuning. In the 
sixth suite his prodigious ingenuity went still further. In his day the 
compass of the Violoncello was only two octaves and five notes, He 
evidently felt the need of more, and adopted the device of adding a fifth 
string (JS above the A), hence the advent of this wonderful suite. To me, 
these inventions betoken the special favour and consideration he showed 
to the Violoncello. All this seems to point to the probable fact of his 
consulting with some good Violoncellist on these innovations. How 
beneficial this would be in the case of present day composers! as evidenced 
by the example of Sir Edward Elgar, who invited my excellent pupil 
Velix Salmond to stay with him what time he was composing the beautiful 
Concerto in E minor. I would like to say another word or two about the 
“Mighty” Bach, I came onan old book the other day in which it was 
said that as an organist he was extremely impatient of all authorities 
(Church or Municipal) who resisted any request he might make as to the 
“composition” of the instrument he performed on. If they objected to 
his demand for additional stops, etc., he would become very uncontrolled 
and angry, and at once resign his appointment. I had the curiosity to 
observe amongst the specifications of the organs he played upon, the kind 
of stops he required to be added, and I was surprised to notice they were 
in each case of a “sensational” character, viz., ** Vox humana,” ‘ Tremu- 
lant,” etc, | which, to my mind, seems to point to the fact that as a performer 
he must have been an out and out revolutionary virtuoso! and not a dry- 
as-dust person as some would have us believe. Hence the argument in 
favour of a warm, elastic, impulsive playing of his works, subject, of course, 
to a due seuse of proportion—in place of the machine-like regularity and 
absence of spontaneity which some players adopt! In reference to this 
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idea, Joachim was an ideal interpreter of Bach, the deep strain of innate 
classicism in his nature, wedded to the temperamental qualities of his race, 
and his Hungarian birth combined, produced a matchless blend of 
character which he brought to bear on his renderings of the master. 

With all his “seriousness” Joachim possessed a great appreciation 
of humour, and he loved to joke and make puns in the English language, 
vide his calling the G minor Pianoforte Quartet of Brahms, the “ Jemima”! 
The only occasion on which I knew him to joke in practical music was at 
Fanny Davies’s house. We had played at a Concert the night before, the 
Trio of Schubert in B flat, and met next day to rehearse for another 
Concert the other Trio in E flat. He was in a jolly mood, we started the 
Trio, Fanny Davies and I playing the E flat one—but he purposely began 
the B flat one, and after a bar or so of course stopped and laughed very 
heartily at the joke he had played on us. He was very sensitive, and could 
be thoroughly upset by a chance remark of any casual visitor friend to the 
artists’ room. Once I remember a gentleman came in and said he did not 
think Joachim’s violin (the very fine Strad) was sounding as well as usual ; 
this upset him during the whole Concert. On another occasion we had 
played a Trio Concert one night in Birmingham ; after the Concert was over 
he suggested to me that we should walk to the rooms of the ‘Clef Club,” 
the Committee of which had invited us to supper, together with Forbes 
Robertson (now Sir Johnstone Forbes Robertson), who was acting in the 
town. On the way to the Club he noticed an electric light advertisement 
sign (a new invention at the time), “Bovril,” high up on a building ; each 
letter appeared separately “Bovril.”, ending with the full stop, which 
appeared a moment affer the letters were completed. This seemed to 
fascinate and amuse him greatly, and he waited there in the street several 
minutes watching it! At the end of the very excellent supper he made a 
little speech, thanking the gentlemen of the Committee, and proving his 
love of humour by acknowledging the skill of the excellent cook, and 
referring to him as the ‘‘Clef’s Chef,” at which iteration he laughed 
heartily. When I think of some of the fine violinists I have played with 
I unhesitatingly come to the conclusion that Joachim stood alone. Among 
them I may mention Lady Hallé, Wietrowetz, Willy Hess, Joseph Ludwig, 
Henry Holmes, Carrodus (Theodore Werner, Achille Simonetti, Louis 
Pecskai, Albert Sammons, Violinists of the London Trio), Maurice Sons, 
Elderhorst, Achille Rivarde, Richard Gomperz, Sainton, Emile Sauret, 
Hans Wessely, Tivador Nachez, Isaye, Zacharavitch, Johannes Wolf, 
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Kreisler; what a galazy of splendid names! All possessing inimitable 
personal powers—but certainly as a classical leader of chamber music, 
Joachim stands apart in my opinion. Perhaps the words that describe 
his playing best are: Sincerity, Simplicity, Fidelity and Nobility, and if I 
were asked to choose from these the word which best denotes his splendid 


powers, I would say “ Nobility.” 
W. E. WHITEHOUSE. 





Opera and Ballet 
“The Enchanted Garden” 

The production of “The Enchanted Garden,” an opera, in one act, 
by Thomas F, Dunhill, by the Students of the Opera Class of the Royal 
Academy of Music, in the Duke’s Rehearsal Theatre, on 13th March, was 
an event of unusual interest from more than one point of view. It was a 
first performance, and the entire production was undertaken by the 
Students themselves without any interference or help from the Professors. 

It is a curious fact that when this work was published a few years ago, 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Trust, it was suggested by the judges 
that the music would be little without stage effects. It was fully 
demonstrated by the R.A.M. Students that this idea was ill-founded, and, 
indeed, much of the aptness of the music would never be realised without 
the action on the stage. There is much clever writing, especially in the 
flute music played by the faun and its running orchestral accompani- 
ment. It is both delicate, and delightfully imaginative. Miss Winifred 
Baines played the part of the boy, and her air of detachment as she 
wandered about the garden gathering sticks and humming a tune was 
admirably carried out. Miss Eileen Baker, too, as the faun, deserves 
mention. Mr. Maurice Miles conducted the orchestra with sympathetic 
intelligence, and the production, particularly some of the lighting effects, 
reflected great credit on the producer and stage manager, Mr. Geoffrey Dunn. 


J. A. Forsytu. 


“The Jew in the Bush” 

“The Jew in the Bush,” a ballet, by Gordon Jacob, with choreography 
and production by Penelope Spencer, was given at the College on the 
12th March. The music had previously been heard in 1923 at a Patron’s 
Fund rehearsal, but so far as I know the ballet has never before been 
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given. It seems a pity that more opportunities are not given to ballet 
composers for the production of their work, and the College is to be con- 
gratulated upon being one of the few places where such performances are 
given. It is indeed refreshing, moreover, to discover that there are still 
ballets being written in which there is some construction, in the ideas of 
which grown-up people can detect some sense, and of which the music is 
not dull and incompetent. If there was only this to be said of the 
performance, it would have justified itself. 

What seems to me to give “The Jew in the Bush” its peculiar 
exhilaration is the fact that every note of the score, and every movement 
the music suggests, springs inevitably out of the familiar fairy-tale, which is 
a story down to every detail upon which to base a ballet if ever there was 
one. There is no extraneous matter, everything is vitally to the point; no 
halting of the action ; neither the dancing at any moment, nor the music 
at any moment, takes one’s mind for an instant off the dramatic whole; 
from the moment the youth is presented with the magic fiddle one has a 
feeling that events are about to march with some rapidity, and march, not 
to say dance, they do. When towards the climax of the story (which is 
the final entrance of the witch) the whole court gradually begin to dance 
under the spell of the magic fiddle, and finally the King and Queen 
themselves can no longer restrain themselves, it is all that even the oldest 
amongst us in the audience can do to refrain from forgetting ourselves also. 

Mr. Jacob interweaves his music round every detail of the plot, while 
keeping his eye on the whole, reserving himself for the salient moments, 
with great skill. His characterisation is comprehensive, his effects being 
obtained with surprising economy. His orchestra (in which a piano adds 
exuberance here and there) is not particularly large, and all the devices of 
“modern” harmony and orchestration are at his command. One critic 
complained of the “consecutive” fifths ; he seems to have allowed the two 
bars or so of this licentious behaviour—which I am told do exist, but 
which had escaped my notice—to prey on his mind unduly. 

The performance was good, and everyone concerned in it—especially 
Miss Spencer, and the composer himself, who conducted—is to be con- 
gratulated. Though the undertaking was primarily a College concern, the 
production deserved more extra musical attention, and so one hopes for 
more performances of “‘ The Jew in the Bush,” so that a larger public can 


judge of its worth. 
Patrick HaDLzy, 
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“Fiorella” 


[The Editor of the Musrcal Times has given permission to print 
the following account]. 


Mr, Amherst’s opera, “Fiorella,” given by the Operatic Class, in the 
Parry Theatre on the r2th March, and conducted by Mr. Richard Austin, 
is a charming one-Act opera with a Venetian setting. It had an interesting 
origin, for the libretto was written by the great Sardou, and it was composed 
for the De Reszkes some years ago, though it has been rarely heard. The 
plot turns upon the intrusion of an adventurer, Gattinara, upon whose head 
a price has been set, into the clandestine meeting of a romantic pair of 
lovers, whose bethrothal has been forbidden by the uncle of the girl 
(Fiorella) owing to the young man’s poverty. The solution to the difficulty 
is framed by Gattinara, who finds means to restore the lover's lost fortune, 
and thus remove the old uncle’s scruples to the match. Mr. Weber, as 
might be expected from a composer of his experience, has produced a 
most attractive work, well-knit and full of atmosphere, melodious and 
grateful to the singers, with aptly-timed climaxes and deftly turned phrases. 
Mr. Leyland White, as Gattinara, showed a nice sense of comedy, backed up 
by a really dramatic style and a fine baritone voice ; Miss Mansfield and 
Miss Evens, with fewer opportunities, distinguished themselves in a lesser 
degree. 





The &.C.M. Patron’s Fund 


On roth February, Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted an Orchestral 
Rehearsal for Conductors and Executive Artists. The programme was 
as follows :— 

1, CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
No. 4, in G major, Op. 58 ... Beethoven 


VIRGINIA MCLEAN 
(Royal Academy of Music) 


2. SCENE AND Ronno for Soprano... sen w. Mosart 
Recir: Mia speranza adorato 
Ronpo: Ah, non sai qual pena sia 


JOAN Coxon 
(Royal Academy of Music) 


3. SyMPHONIC PokEM for Orchestra ‘‘ Viviane”... Z. Chausson 


Conductor : CHARLES KRESHOVER 
(Royal Academy of Music) 


4. SCENE... ws» Credo (Ovello) ... eee a. Verdi 


ARTHUR FEAR 
(Royal Academy of Music) 
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On 2nd March, Dr. Adrian Boult conducted an Orchestral Rehearsal 


for Executive Artists. 


The programme was as follows :— 


1. CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 


No. 5, in E flat major, Op. 73 ... 


Beethoven 


GWENpDO PAUL 
(Royal College of Music) 


2. Duet 
PHYLLIS WELLS 


Domine Deus (Mass in B minor) 
WILFRED CARIRELL 


Bach 


(Guildhall School of Music) 
3- CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra, in D minor,..La/o 


SHERIDAN RUSSELL 
(Guildhall School of Music) 


On 16th March, Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted an Orchestral 


Rehearsal for Composers and Executive Artists. 


as follows :— 
1. DANCE OF THE Dryaps 


2. PRELUDE AND FUGUE, in D minor 


3. HUNGARIAN FanrasiA for Pianoforte and Orchestra... 


The programme was 


9 Sybil Barlow 
(Royal Academy of Music) 


Arthur Denningion 
(Guildhall School of Music) 


Lisst 


SARA CHANOT 
(Guildhall School of Music) 


4. SEA DREAM (Nature Study for Orchestra)...Eadward Mitchell 


5. IRISH SUITE 


.. FW. Wadely 
(Royal College of Music) 


At all three performances the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra played. 





College Concerts 


Wednesday, February 1 (Chamber) 
SONATA for Clarinet and Pianoforte in F, Op. 129— 
Stanford 
Wicrrip Kracey (Scholar), 
KATHLEEN PoKTEOUS, A.R.C.M. 
a. Gesang Weyla's .. 
8. Anakreon's Grab .. 
¢ Der Gartner 
Tuomas Dance 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 5.. Brakes 
Nancy Rezp (Associated Board Exhibitioner). 


SONGS 


SONGS 
Hugo Wol/ 


.. a. Stindchen X 
4. Ich trage meine Minne he. Strauss 
c. Allerscelen oe 
Epirn Roper. 


VIOLONCELLO SD er 
. Airin D .. Arthur Somervell 
3 Sicilienne Gabriel Fauré 


Patience Henn-Cottins (Exhibitioner). 


VOCAL QUARTET .. Gipsy Songs, Op. 112— 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4) Brahms 
Marcery Garxan, Joyce Sutton, A.X.c.M., 
Hetmanx Fers sack (Exhibitioner), Harotp 
Denton (Scholar). 
Accompanists— 
Grorrrey Coxsett (Scholar), Ceci: Betcuer, 
(Exhibitioner), Reine Fautpgr. 


Tuesday, February 14 
(Second Orchestra) 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 3, 
in C minor, Op. 37... Beethoven 
Enrp Morruut (Scholar). 
Conductors— 


Guorrrey Coxuett, Atnent Fostur, 
Davip Evans. 


. Jeux D'Enfants .. 
Conductors— 


Grorce Wuivon, Jonn Goven, 
J. Lawrence CLarx. 


SYMPHONY in C “Jupiter” (K 551) 


CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra, in D— 
Haydn 


SUITE .. Bined 


Mozart 


Ouivi RICHARDS, A.H.C.M 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
Conductors—Lionarp Isaacs, Iris Lemarn, 


AIR “(© don fatale" (Don Carlos) .. Vardi 
Doris JOHNSTON. 
Conductor—Crawrorp McNair. 
ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE... Brahms 


Conductor—Wattace G, WoopworTi, 





Conductor—Dr. MALcoLM SAKGENT, 
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Friday, February 17 (Orchestral) 


NOCTURNES for Orchestra and Female Chorus— 
Debussy 
SYMPHONY in B minor (‘' Unfinished"). Schubert 
SONGS .. a. The dreary steppe 
b. Die Lorelei .. 
Vurnonica Mansvixtp (Scholar). 


SYMPHONIC IMPRESSIONS 


for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
“ Nights in the Gardens of Spain” .. 4. de Falla 
Pianoforte— 
Doxornua M, P. Asvinatt, a.R.c.M. (Scholar). 


Conductor—Mr. Aprian C. Bout. 


.. Grechaninow 
or «. Lisst 


Wednesday, February 29 (Chamber) 
QUARTET for Strings in D minor Cherubini 


Inn Ricitanns (Scholar), RecinaLp Morey, 
A.WC.M. (Exhibitioner), Anne WOLFE, A.R.C.M., 
Onive, Ricans, a.R.c.M. (Associated Board 
Exhibitioner). 


SONGS .. “ ¥s . rm .. Handel 

a, Tiranni miei pensieri (7a/omeo) 

b, Cangid d'aspetto (Admeto) 
Murine Kistner (Exhibitioner). 


SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte in E minor, 
Op. 82.. Ldward Elgar 
ReGinatp Mor.ny, a.n.c.m. (Exhibitioner), 
Cucit, BeELcn@r, A.KeC.M, 


VIOLONCELLO SOLOS— 
a, Chant élégiaque .. Florent Schmitt 
4, Mélodie we .. Frank Bridge 
Maurice Harpy (Scholar). 


QUARTET for Female Voices... oD 
“ Laudi alla Vergine Maria” 


Manet Reronrm, a.r.c.M. (Scholarship Exhibi- 
tioner), Frepokicka HAnTNELL scpalary) 
Manyormm Parker, Rosi Greenway (Exh 
bitioner). 

QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings in G minor— 

Fauré 

Curnarrt Osmonn, Herren G. Stewart, 
A.RGM, (Associated Board Exhibitioner), 
Vio.wr BrouGcu, a.R.c.M., Lots Means 
(Exhibitioner). 


Verdi 


Accompanists— 
Marjorie Lucas, Renew Sweervanp. 


Wednesday, March 14 (Chamber) 


SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, in B aes . 
ae. 
Suita RICHARDSON, Rense SWEETLAND. 


SONGS... a. Silver es Armstreng Gibbs 
é, Shepherd's Song .. Edward Elgar 
Enmanor M, Tivey. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO, Sonata in B flat, Op. 3s— 
Chopin 
Josxriine Soututy-Joun (Scholar). 
SONGS .. a. AnChloe.. aa Mozart 
8. Das verlassene Midchen Wols 
¢. Suindchen . SD «. Brakms 
Dororny Humpureys. 
QUARTET for Strings, in A major, Op. 18, No. 5— 
Beethoven 
Reainaip Mor.sy, a.r.c.m. (Exhibitioner), 
Irxnx RicHarps (Scholar), ANNE WOLFE, 
A.R.C.M., OLIVE RICHARDS, A.R.C.M. (Associ- 
ated Board Exhibitioner). 
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Tuesday, March 20 (Chamber) 


SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, No. 2, 
in A minor.. John Ireland 
BARBARA PULVERMACHER, A-R.C.M. (Scholar), 
Gwenpo Pau, a.k.c.M. (Associated Board 
Exhibitioner). 


SONGS a. In Waldeseinsamkeit .. 
6. Am Sonntag Morgen .. | Brakms 
c. Das MAdechen spricht .. 
Menizex. Sr. C. Green. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO .. Barcarolle Chopin 


Frepericka HartneE vt (Scholar). 


VIOLONCELLO SOLOS... .. Granades 
a. Intermezzo (Goyescas) 
3. Danza Espanola 
ALexanpDeR Nirosi (Scholar). 
TRIO for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, 
in D major, Op. 70, No. 1..Beetheven 
Nancy Morrecr (Scholar), Heren Stewart, 
A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Exhibitioner), HELEN 
Just, a.n.c.M. (Scholarship Exhibitioner). 
Accompanists— 
Enic WagR, A.K.C.M., Renae SWERTLAND. 


Tuesday, March 27 
(Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE a Oberon... « Weber 
Conductor—Jonn L. CLarke. 
SYMPHONY No.1, in E flatmajor .. Boredine 


SCENE .. Wotan's Farewell (Walkare).. Wagner 
Joun Morrersnean (Operatic Exhibitioner). 
Conductor—Crawroxy MCNair, 


OVERTURE... The Wasps... Vanghan Williams 
Conductor—Ikis LEMAKE. 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
in A minor, Op. 16 .. Grieg 
(Two movements) 
Runge SwWEKTLAND. 
Conductors— 
Guoryrey Coxrpett, G. WALLAce WoopwortTx. 


OVERTURE .. LeCarnaval Romain .. Berlioz 
Conductor—Lronarp Isaacs. 





Conductor—Dr MALCOLM SARGENT. 


Friday, March 30 (Orchestral) 


CONCERTO for Clarinet and Orchestra, 
in A major .. Mozart 
Wicrrip KEacsy (Scholar). 


SCENE .. «. Ah! Perfido 
MaseEt RItcutk, A.R.C.M. 
(Scholarship Exhibitioner). 
SYMPHONIC ELEGY .. R. Mengelberg 
(First performance in London). 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. x, 
in F sharp minor..S. Rachmaninofy 
(Re-written 1919) 
Turxesa Wactsrs (Scholar). 
“ENIGMA” VARIATIONS 
for Orchestra, Op. 36... Edward Elgar 


Conductor—Mr. Aprian C. Boutt, 


Beethoven 
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Informal Concerts 


There were four Informal Concerts given during the Easter Term Among 
the many works performed were the following :— 

Phantasie in E minor for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello—by James Friskin. 

Second Set of Four Meditations for Clarinet and Pianoforte—by R.H. Walthew. 

Pianoforte Solo: Variations in B minor—by Phyllis Allum, 

Pianoforte Solo: Amberley Wild Brooks—by John Ireland. 

Organ Prelude : St. Columba—by C. H. H. Kitson. 


On 26th March the following conducted the Third Orchestra : Rob Bossert. 
Madge Hutchinson, Geoffrey Williams, Henrietta Henstock, Charles Yuille-Smith, 
Ralph Nicholson, Dorothy M. Milnes, Imogen Holst, Winifred Kealy, Dorothy 
Luard and John Clark. 


Midday Recitals 


Recital (No. 5) — Wednesday, 1st February, by WILLIAM F, GURNEY 
(Pianoforte). The progranyme consisted of works by Mozart, Brahms and 
Chopin, and pieces by Freda Swain, Pick-Mangiagalli and Percy Grainger. 


Recital (No. 6)—Wednesday, 15th February, kindly given by Dr. H.G. Ley, 
Organist and Precentor of Eton College. Programme : Handel's Concerto 
in F major, first movement; Mozart's Grand Fantasia in F minor; Bach's 
Sonata in E minor, No. 4 (last movement only); Prelude in E flat, of Parry ; 
and Canon in B minor, of Schumann. 


Recital (No. 7)—Wednesday, 29th February, by LeyLanp WuiTr (Baritone) 
Programme : Songs of Purcell, Brahms, Parry, M. Shaw, Armstrong Gibbs and 
Frank Gibbs. Accompanist : JOSEPHINE ASHLEY. 


Recital (No. 8)—Wednesday, 14th March, by THELMA REISS-SMITH (Vio.on- 
cello). Programme: Works by Valentini, De Fesch, Senaillé, Fauré and Popper. 
Accompanist : JOAN BLACK. 


Recital (No. 9) — Wednesday, 28th March, by Joy SmiTH (Pianoforte), 
Programme: Works by Brahms, Debussy and Dohnanyi. 





The R.C.M. Union 


Forthcoming Events 
Annuat “At Home.” 


The Annual “At Home” will take place this year on THURSDAY 
EVENING, 28TH JUNE, at the Royal College of Music. Particulars re 
arrangements will be sent to Members. 

ScHUBERT CENTENARY. 

It is hoped that on Wednesday, 30th May, at 5.30, Miss Carola 
Geisler-Schubert, great niece of the composer, will give a talk on Schubert 
and his Music, with illustrations, to Members of the Union. She has kindly 
consented to do this, circumstances permitting. Full particulars will be 
sent in due course. 
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Birthday Congratulations to Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart. 

On 28th March Sir Ernest Palmer celebrated his 7oth Birthday. 
The R.C.M. Union, to which he has been a constant friend and generous 
benefactor, joined in the general rejoicings by sending him a large bouquet 
of yellow roses tied with a wide ribbon of royal blue—thus representing the 
new R.C.M. Union colours of royal blue and gold. In reply, Sir Ernest 
Palmer sent a letter of thanks to the Hon. Secretary of the Union which 
fin response to a special request) be subsequently gave permission to have 
printed here. It is as follows :— 


Dear Miss Scott, 29th March, 1928 
Yesterday I received a large number of letters and telegrams from 
kind friends on the occasion of my Birthday, but none gave me greater 
pleasure than the charmingly worded card which lies before me, and those 
beautiful flowers tied up, and representing the new colours of the R.C.M. 
Union : altogether a very delightful gift, and a very delightful thought on 
the part of the R.C.M. Union. I would like to thank a// in person, but 
since that is not possible, I am writing you these lines, and I must ask you 
to very kindly convey to a// my deep thanks and appreciation for their good 
wishes, and my grateful thanks also for their very pleasing and very 
acceptable gift on the occasion of my Birthday. 
Believe me, 
Always Sincerely yours, 
S. ERNEST PALMER. 
Union Badge and Colours 
Owing to unforseen delays over some points in the design, the Union 
badges are not yet on sale. The neckties (as previously announced) are 
obtainable from the Hon. Secretary at the Royal College of Music, 
price 4/- each, or with postage and packing 4/3. 


Marion M. Scott, Hon. Secretary. 





Impressions of Opera in Germany 


It is a matter of no little humiliation for an Englishman to discover, 
on his first visit to Berlin, two opera houses in full swing, and a third to be 
reopened shortly, each giving seven operas a week for a nine to ten 
months’ season. London, with all its wealth, and the prestige of Covent 
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Garden, sulking for ten months to wake up and have its eight weeks’ orgy 
on foreign food prepared by foreign cooks, cuts a sorry figure indeed 
beside Berlin. 

The two centres in Berlin are the “Staats” and the “Stadtische” 
Opera Houses, run, as their names imply, respectively by the Prussian 
State and the City Council. 

There are two Prussian “Staats” Opera Houses, the one in Berlin, 
the second in Wiesbaden, where the Kaiser used to spend much of his 
time. The most important of Berlin’s rivals are Dresden, the Saxon 
Staatsoper, and Munich, the capital of the Bavarian State, The other 
theatres are supported by their own County Councils, and big towns, such 
as Hamburg, Hanover, Cologne, Frankfort, to mention only a few names, 
have first class Opera Houses. But every town which wants to be con- 
sidered a town must have opera. For example, Dessau has a very good 
opera house and only 70,000 inhabitants. ‘The opera house as a hall- 
mark of respectability is descended from the Court or “ Hoff”-theatre, 
which every prince maintained in his capital. ‘There is an abundance of 
opera houses in Germany, and besides this, in Austria, Switzerland, 
and Czecho Slovakia, opera is also sung in German. All these small 
opera houses give a splendid training ground for conductors, singers, 
dancers, scenic artists, and producers. Naturally, in a small town the 
salaries are not large, but there is always the possibility and hope of being 
engaged in a bigger opera house with a bigger salary. And, as opera is 
very expensive, even the biggest theatres welcome volunteer workers, who 
come as opera students. Since opera in Germany is a sound professional 
proposition from the performer's point of view, competition is very keen. 
Thus, at one theatre, there are sixteen volunteers working as sub- 
conductors; but these are by no means amateurs dabbling in opera, but 
students with genuine ambitions to become opera conductors, and they 
must be capable musicians, and be willing to work fourteen hours a day 
when necessary. 

This opportunity of opera as a profession is an admirable induce- 
ment for the beginner, but long terms of engagement and prospects of a 
comfortable pension are very dangerous pitfalls from the artistic point of 
view. This is chiefly noticeable in the chorus, who come night after night 
joylessly singing the same operas over and over again, merely doing as 
much of their duty as necessary, with an eye on their pensions, ‘heir 
yoices and figures get worse and worse, but they cling on, only to be released 
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by the pension. A solo singer, before the time that voice and figure have 
disappeared, has generally managed to save sufficient to retire comfort- 
ably; but even he gets to the stage, when he thinks he knows all about 
opera, and it is not necessary to work. 

In the orchestra, the figure does not matter: here the ravages of age 
on the teeth are most to be feared, but these are insured against by the 
provision of operatic dentisis, who specialise in false teeth for wind-players. 
Naturally the orchestral ensembles are extremely good, owing to the close 
team work of ten months every year. Two or three orchestral concerts 
in the season further establish the orchestra as an independent entity, not 
merely as an instrument of accompaniment for the glorification of the 
singers. The orchestral players are very much closer in contact with the 
conductor than the chorus can be, and it is very much easier for the 
conductor to keep the orchestra up to scratch ; and besides they have a 
very much pleasanter life; they play practically continuously through a 
performance, whilst a chorus singer is sent on the stage when he is wanted, 
and has an uncomfortable wait in the corridor or dressing-rooms in make- 
up and costume, until he is needed again ; and it is not easy after an hour’s 
wait to walk on to the stage and pick up the atmosphere of the opera, 
I don’t know if “ Hickory, Dickory, Dock” was written as a satire on opera 
orchestras, but certainly the other day at a rehearsal the clock struck one, 
and as certainly the orchestra ran away—even though there were only 
fifteen more bars to play. 

New operas or new productions of old operas are being worked at 
the whole of the season. ‘This helps to keep tradition at bay. It is very 
terrible seeing performers going through movements, the reason for which, 
even if they have known, they have long forgotten. At the Covent Garden 
season in London, owing to the shortage of rehearsals, a producer can 
attempt little more than to bring into line the various methods of the 
various artists, who have all studied their parts under different conductors 
and different producers ; he cannot attempt to bring his own personality 
into play. In Germany each opera has on an average two weeks of stage 
rehearsal, the solos and ensemble being musically thoroughly prepared 
beforehand. Naturally, it depends enormously on the opera how many 
rehearsals are devoted to it: a Mozart opera with an intricate and ever- 
changing plot is rehearsed for three weeks on the stage ; an opera such as 
Pélleas and Mélisande, where most that the producer can do is to group 
the characters artistically in the stage-setting, had six days’ stage rehearsal, 
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though, naturally, very many more musical rehearsals. This continued 
production of new operas, and the reproduction of old, give enormous 
possibilities for the producer and scene designer. 

As every town is proud to possess an opera house, so it must help 
to pay, and a subsidy comes out of the rates. That is all very comforting 
for the opera house, but only helps a little, and two new musical comedies, 
rather in the gaiety style, must be produced each season to bring cash into 
the till. The town subsidy naturally brings the Mayor's finger also into the 
pie. Thus when Pelléas and Mélisande was produced recently in a 
provincial town, he descended on the theatre and wanted to know how 
they dare produce such a degenerate and effeminate work in his town, and 
suggested ‘Der Trompeter von Sakkingen” as a suitable full-blooded manly 
work to inspire his townspeople. ‘The ‘‘ Trompeter” was hastily produced ; 
old ladies and gentlemen, who were thrilled by the first performance in 
1884, were thrilled again, and were seen leaving the theatre with tears in 
their eyes, and undoubtedly a strong resolve in their hearts to be better 
and braver; but, unfortunately, one cannot fill the theatre every evening 
with people over sixty, and the critics not over sixty considered the attempt 
correspondingly depressing. 

Naturally, a large opera house cannot easily make experiments ; the 
larger the house, the greater the risk of empty seats, and the larger the stage, 
the greater the cost of production; as an example, the material alone for a 
cloth for the Cologne stage costs 440, and for a small stage, such as at 
Essen, about 420. So one finds generally the repertory of a big house is 
comparatively conservative, but the smaller houses full of experiments, both 
in the operas they choose to perform and in the method of performance, 
Naturally, the repertory draws largely on Wagner, Verdi and Puccini, and 
some Russian works as in England, but in Germany Mozart, Strauss and 
Beethoven are also in the regular repertory, besides numbers of German 
composers, such as Lortzing, who, basing their music on Folk and Student 
songs, have an enormous popularity in Germany, but are almost impossible 
to transplant. Besides modern German composers working in the 
Wagner-Strauss lineage, there are hosts of younger composers, such 
as Krének, Weil and Hindemith, making rather wild, but extremely 
interesting experiments, attempting to bring opera up-to-date with gramo- 
phone, radio, saxophones, and other such paraphernalia of modern life, and 
introducing the dance forms of the day, which have always played an 
important r6le in the rhythm of opera. 


= — 
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Opera in Germany has great advantages. Germany is a very large 
country, and bordering it are other German-speaking countries—Austria, 
Switzerland and Czecho Slovakia, which gives German singers so many 
possibilities. England is an extremely small country, and the nearest 
English-speaking people live in Canada or South Africa. Germany is not 
cursed with the tradition of the touring company, but each town must 
look out for its own artistic pleasures. The singers, being engaged for 
long periods, look on the town as their home, and living under comfort- 
able conditions, have every chance of doing better work. The English 
touring companies have eight performances, as against seven in Germany, 
weekly packing and unpacking and travelling on Sundays, and then 
theatrical lodgings. The opera houses are generally very well built, with 
ample accommodation for dressing-rooms, rehearsal-rooms, carpentry shops, 
smithies, and painting rooms, tailors and wigmakers ; they have a perma- 
nent company and orchestra, a sufficient musical staff to coach the 
singers, to superintend the curtain, and the lighting and offstage-noises. 
And yet they can give thoroughly bad performances. I cannot say that I 
have even seen such a marvellous operatic performance in England as on 
the Continent, but seldom have I seen worse than in Milan or in Berlin. 
One of the chief things I have learnt in my stay abroad is to have more 


and more respect for our English Opera Companies. 
J. B. Gorpon. 





The late Sir Herbert Brewer 


In these pages, little more than two years ago, we offered our congratula- 
tions to Sir Herbert Brewer upon his Knighthood. At that time there was no 
reason to fear that his distinguished services to music in this country would be 
SO SOON, or so swiftly, terminated. Among those who knew him best, there was 
no thought of his comparatively early death. Our sense of loss was all the 
more marked, therefore, when we learned of his sudden death in Gloucester 
on Ist March. 

In this Magazine we mourn him asa distinguished ex-Collegian—he won, in 
April, 1883, the first Open Organ Scholarship—but his work and career were 
such that Collegians do not attempt to recall him merely in that narrow sense. 

Herbert Brewer was born (in 1865) in the city that later was to be the centre 
of his chief activity. Gloucester knew him first in the years 1877 - 1880, as a 
chorister. S. S. Wesley was but lately dead. The memory of that remarkable 
man probably dominated the minds of Gloucester people at the time Charles 
Harlord Lloyd was carrying on the work of Organist of the Cathedral and 
Conductor ot the Gloucester (Three Choirs’) Festival in Wesley's place. There 
was already a ‘* Gloucester tradition” in music, and the young Herbert Brewer 
must have come into close contact with it. But it cannot be doubted that in his 
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chorister days—as, indeed, later—the main formative influence over him was 
that exercised by Dr. Lloyd. This mattered more to him than the “tradition” 
did. Lloyd was quick to note his unusual musical ability. He gave him a 
couple of local organistships in 188r and 1882. In the latter year, when Sir 
Walter Parratt gave up the organistship of Sir Giles's, Oxford, Lloyd did not 
hesitate to put forward young Brewer as a candidate for the post—and was 
successful. 

It was after six months’ work in Oxford that the R.C.M. Scholarship, 
already referred to, was won. Brewer did not, on that account, abandon 
Oxford. Indeed, he extended his work there by becoming Organ Scholar of 
Exeter College, whilst continuing to hold St. Giles’s. 

When he left Oxford, in 1885, it was to become Organist of Bristol 
Cathedral. He was but twenty. (No doubt there was some shaking of heads— 
even in a city that is not afraid of young men in big jobs.) Bristol did not hold 
him for many months. He went on to St. Michael's, Coventry (now the 
Cathedral) in 1886, and there remained six years—almost long enough to 
“settle” ; certainly long enough to reveal something of his real status as a 
Church musician, and to display those gifts of organisation which so powerfully 
increased his success in the later years in Gloucester. Of the Coventry days he 
always spoke gratefully and affectionately. (In the last months of his life he 
was obviously delighted at having forged what seemed to him another link with 
that city—by the appointment of Mr. Herbert Sumsion to the Cathedral 
Organistship there. Strange it is, that when Mr. Sumsion returns from 
America, it will be to Gloucester itself he will go—and not to Coventry—to 
succeed the man who so profoundly believed in his ability.) 

Tt was in 1896—alter four years as Music Master at Tonbridge School— 
that Sir Herbert Brewer succeeded Mr. Lee Williams as Organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral and Conductor of the Gloucester Meetings of the Three Choirs. 

In that very year, curiously enough, a Special Committee delivered a sort 
of ultimation : ‘* We are of opinion that only one new work should be given at 
the next Festival, and its production should entail no expense upon the Festival 
Funds."" Nobody in Gloucester could have known that in that very year they had 
appointed as their Conductor the one man who would be capable of promoting 
the financial well-being of the Meeting without compromising the chance of 
progress along the line of contemporary music. In 1896 it must have appeared 
to an outsider that the Committee's recommendation offered the new Conductor 
the miserable opportunity of a ‘‘toss up" to settle the respective and entirely 
disproportionate claims of Ebeneezer Prout and Sir Edward Elgar or Sir Hubert 
Parry. But the ’98 Festival saw no capitulation. There was more than the 
‘fone new work.” The young Coleridge-Taylor was given a chance. Three 
years later many new works found a place. On the Wednesday evening the 
citizens of Gloucester were kept out of their beds till a late hour listening to 
contemporary British works. In the years of his conductorship, Sir Herbert 
Brewer moved forward from Prout’s Organ Concerto in E minor to Bliss's 
“Colour Symphony,” from the ‘Hymn of Praise” to Honegger's ‘ King 
David” (he looked forward to doing this work in 1928). Yet with all his pursuit 
after ‘‘live"’ programmes he was too practical to run counter to the financial 
claims of the Meetings. His contribution towards their financial security was 
so marked, and so unlooked-for in a musician, that it won the admiration of all 
who knew and recognised it. It was his dual capacity as leader that made it 
almost possible to sum. up any recent Gloucester Festival in two words— 
‘*Herbert Brewer.” 
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It must not be thought that the Festival entirely monopolised his activities. He 
found ways, outside its sphere, of permanently influencing the welfare of music in 
his own city and county. In the daily Cathedral Service one grew accustomed to 
a level of performance which was never lowered by any touch of slovenliness or 
bad taste. The standard he set himself in the organ-loft and that he expected 
of his choir were one and the same. A wrong note from the organ or faulty 
singing by the choir hurt him—as physical pain hurts. He himself found no 
sphere of activity more congenial than that which enabled him—through special 
Recitals given at the Cathedral—to get into touch with the school children of 
Gloucester. These Recitals were really ‘live’ ventures, and no one can as 
yet put a limit lo their influence for good over the young and impressionable 
people who attended them. 

In Gloucester, too, he founded an Amateur Orchestral Society. This, 
again, flourished greatly. 

His native city grew to regard him as “her chief musician.” Well it 
might ! There he was born, and there spent three-quarters of his life. From it, 
his name went far and wide through many charming songs and other works he 
composed, and because of his distinguished Three Choirs’ work. But his 
Success in any direction was first of all made easier and more certain by his 
character. He won people's affection. Hard-worker himself, he had the power 
to make others work equally hard for the objects he believed in. Over and 
above all, he had the wisdom to see that his own general usefulness could best 
be made effective through concentration upon the work nearest to hand and 
Within his own county. Working powerfully at particular tasks in his own place, 
he steadily but surely built up a reputation that extended far beyond the limits 
of his work and locality. That is why the loss of him is felt not only deeply, 
but widely. 

HERBERT HoweLts 





The Royal Collegian Abroad 


LONDON 


A Pianoforte Recital was given by Mr. Lloyd Powell, on 25th January, at the 
fEolian Hall, at which he played works by Handel, Bach-Busoni, Bach, 
Glazounow, Chopin, Moskowski, Debussy, Palmgren, Lapounow, and Ireland. 

At the AZolian Hall, on 3oth January, Mr. John Snowden gave a Violoncello 
Recital, assisted by Miss Marion Keighley Snowden. The programme included 
works by Bach, Porpora, Dvorak, and Jean Huré. 

Mr. Edward Mitchell gave a week of Twentieth Century Pianoforte Music 
at the Wigmore Hall, beginning 6th February. The first four concerts included 
works by Arensky, Ireland, Suk, Turina, Medtner, Easdale, Wright, Collingwood, 
Sibelius, Liapounoff, Catoire, Jongen, Debussy, Prokofieff, Cyril Scott, Bridge, 
Casella, MacDowell, and three of his own compositions: ‘f Poem, Autumn,” 
“Reverie,” and ‘Fantasy-Dance.” The fifth concert was devoted to works by 
Scriabin. 

On 18th February, at the Royal Albert Hall, an invitation performance of 
the “Elijah” was given, in conjunction with the L.C.C.’s Education Depart- 
ment, to the school children of London. The soloists were Miss Bertha 
Steventon, Miss Janet Powell, Mr. Trefor Jones, and Mr, Keith Falkner. Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent conducted, 
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At the Director’s Party, on 20th February, Mr. Aubyn Raymar was the 
soloist, the programme including his own transcription of Mozart's Fantasia 
in F minor, and ‘‘ The Dance of King David," a Hebraic Rhapsody on traditional 
themes, by Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 

Miss Jean Hamilton gave a Pianoforte Recital at the Wigmore Hall on 
2nd March, her programme including works by Schubert, Bach, César Franck, 
Vaughan Williams, and Ravel. 

On 6th March, at Aolian Hall, Beatrice Harrison and Howard Jones gave 
a Recital of Sonatas for Violoncello and Pianoforte. The programme consisted 
of three Beethoven Sonatas; G minor, Op, 5 No. 2; D major, Op. 102, No. 2; 
A major, Op. 69. 

On rgth March, Audrie Ford and Sybil Littledale gave a Violin and Piano 
Recital at Wigmore Hall. Their programmes included Beethoven, Bach, 
Purcell, Busoni, Scriatini, de Falla, Benjamin Dale, and Audrie Ford. 

On 28th March, at the Wigmore Hall, a Concert was held under the 
auspices of the Guild of Players and Singers, in which Miss Muriel Nixon and 
Mr. John Snowden took part. 

On 28th March, during the Guild Week at Wigmore Hall, Muriel Nixon 
(Singer), Marion Keighley Snowden (Pianist), and John Snowden (‘Cello) gave a 
Concert, at which works by Dohnanyi, Verdi, Bach, Cassado, Duparc, Debussy, 
Parry, and Mendelssohn were performed. 

On 29th March the Piano Quartet Players—Angus Morrison, Kenneth 
Skeeping, Bernard Shore, Edward J. Robinson—plaved the Fauré G minor and 
Dyordk Piano Quartet at the Studio, 17 Church Street. 

PROVINCIAL 

On 24th January, the twelfth concert of the Bognor Philharmonic Socicty 
took place at the Pavilion, Bognor. Conductor, Mr. Norman Demuth ; singers, 
Miss Margaret Rees, Miss Gladys Gosling, Mr. Emlyn Bebb, and Mr. Harry 
Leyland White. ‘The programme included Coleridge Taylor's “ A Tale of Old 
Japan,” Eugene Goossens’ ‘By the Tarn,” Vaughan Williams’ “A Sea 
Symphony,” and songs by Armstrong Gibbs, Ireland, and Bridge. 

At the Portsmouth Municipal Saturday Concerts, Mr, Norman Demuth's 
“Overture fora Comedy" was performed on grd March, and on roth March 
his Suite for Two Pianos and Orchestra ‘‘ Moods,” in which he played, assisted 
by Miss Joan Last. 

On 24th February, at the Hall, Huntingdon, Miss Stephanie Hess, assisted 
by Miss Lilian Prust gave a Sonata Recital of works by Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms. 

On 31st March, at the Winter Gardens, Bournemouth, Miss Margaret 
Champneys sang ‘Ornbra mai fu” (Handel), and a group of songs, at Sir Dan 
Godfrey's concert. 

The National Union of Students at their Fourth Universities’ Congress at 
Oxford gave an Orchestral Concert, in the Town Hall, on ist April. Nellie 
Meyrat and Leonard Isaacs were the soloists, Christopher Mayson conducted 
the orchestra, Reginald Jacques conducted the community singing. Amongst 
the items were Bach's Concerto No. 1 in D minor, for Clarinet and Orchestra, 
Vaughan Williams’ ‘‘ Charterhouse” Suite for Strings, and Songs by Parry. 

MUSIC AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Eton: Dr. Ley 

During the Lent term Dr. Ley gave three Organ Recitals in School Hall. 

The ‘' Passion” music according to St. Mark, by Dr. Charles Wood, was sung 
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by the College Choir in Chapel on 26th February, and Bach's Mass in B minor 
and the ‘ Passion” according to St. Matthew was given by the Windsor and 
Eton Choral Society. 

On 24th March, the Eton College Musical Society gave a Concert at 
Harrow, in Speech Room, and on 31st March they gave a concert in Eton School 
Hall. The programme at the latter included Walford Davies’ ‘‘The Three 
Jovial Huntsmen,” conducted by the composer, and vocal quartets and part 
songs by Vaughan Williams, Charles Wood, and Armstrong Gibbs. 

OuNDLE ScHooL: C. M. SpurtinG 

On 14th February, in the Great Hall, under the direction of Adrian Boult 
and C. M. Spurling, a concert was given by the City of Birmingham Orchestra. 
The programme included Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hebrides,” Schubert's Symphony in 
C major, Tschaikovski's ‘‘Casse Noisette,” Introduction to Act III, and Dance 
and Procession from Wagner's ‘‘Mastersingers,” and Bizet’s “ L'Arlésienne” 
Suite (No. 1), 

Jupp ScHooL, Tonsprince: Mr. Davip Evans 

On grd March, Mr. David Evans gave a Symphony Concert, which included 
Dvordk's Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Borodin'’s Dances from Prince Igor and 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B flat minor, the latter arranged for full orchestra 
by Leonard Isaacs. The orchestra consisted entirely of past and present 
students of the R.C.M. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE 

On sath February Mr. Edwin Benbow gave a Chopin Recital, by invitation 
of Dr. Dyson. 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL: C. THORNTON LoFTHOUSE 

The following Concerts took place during the Easter Term :— 


On 6th February, Lecture-Recital by Mr. Ambrose Gauntlett (Violoncello). 
Mr. C. T. Lofthouse at the Piano. 

On 17th February, Song Recital by Mr. Steuart Wilson. 

On 27th February, Two-Violin Recitals by Miss Dorothy Lofthouse and 
Miss Elaine Black. Mr. C. T. Lofthouse at the Piano. 

On rath March, Informal Concert. In addition to Piano and Vocal Solos, 
there were Flute and Oboe and Violin Solos, and a Brass Quartet. 

On 26th March, Lecture-Recital by Mr. Bernard Shore, ‘‘ The Viola.” 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 
At the Mid and West Hertfordshire Music Festival, on 21st April, the 
Abbots Langley Choral Society, conducted by Mr. A. Foster, won the following 
prizes, creating a record :—Shield for Mixed Voice Choir ; Cup for Female Voice 
Choir; Cup for Male Voice Choir; Cup for Madrigal ; Cup for Highest Aggre- 
gate, Three Vocal Quartets also entered, and gained 1st, 2nd, and 3rd places, 
The whole Choir was first in Sight-reading. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
On 15th February, at St. Thomas's Episcopal Church, New York, James 
Friskin (Piano) and Arthur H. Egerton (Organ) took part in the Concert of the 
Bach Cantata Club of New York. 
On 29th March Mr, Malcolm Davidson gave a Recital at Vienna. His pro- 
gramme included songs by Bach, Schubert, Hugo Wolf, Regar, Robert Jones, 
Purcell, Bartlett, Debussy, Reval, and Malcolm Davidson. 
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PETERSFIELD FESTIVAL 

At this festival, Joan Elwes and Tessa Richardson were the singers, and 
Thelma Reiss-Smith the ‘Cellist, on 25th April, when Bach's Cantata No. 11, 
and Tschaikovski’s Variations on a Rococo Theme for ‘Cello and Orchestra 
were given. 

On 26th April, Joan Elwes and Keith Falkner were the singers, and Bernard 
Shore the solo viola, when Brahms’ Requiem, W. H. Reed's Rhapsody for Viola 
and Orchestra, and Warlock’s Capriol, were given. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Thomas Armstrong has been appointed organist of Exeter Cathedral. 

Dr. Harold Rhodes has been appointed organist of Coventry Cathedral. 

Mr. F. G. Shera has been appointed to the Chair of Music at Sheffield 
University. 

Mr. Herbert W. Sumsion, Mus.Bac. (Durham), has been appointed organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral. 

MARRIAGES 

NARIELWALA—FARIDOONJI. On 26th March, Mr. P. A. Narielwala to Miss 

Feroza Rustomji Faridoonji. 


BENBOW—POWELL. On 18th April, at All Souls’, Langham Place, Charles 
Edwin Benbow to Janet Jrene, daughter ot Mr. and Mrs, Arthur G. Powell. 





The National Union of Students 


Those Royal Collegians who have not already heard of “The 
National Union of Students ”—the N.U.S.— will probably be glad now to 
hear of this Association. Its full title is “ ‘The National Union of Students 
of the Universities and University Colleges of England and Wales,” and 
it is federated to the “International Confederation of Students.” The 
headquarters are at 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W. 1, and in connection 
with its musical activities Mr. Christopher Mayson, of the R.C,M., should 
be consulted. 

This Society has as its Hon. President the Rt. Hon. Viscount Cecil 
of Chelwood, P.C., K.C., and among its officers many very distinguished 
men and women, The executive includes representatives of London 
University, Girton and Newnham, Manchester Men’s and Women’s 
Unions, Oxford and Cambridge Union Societies, and of many big towns. 

The chief object of this Union is to promote and stimulate enthusiasm 
in students to “ perform” themselves in their own line of study, ‘Thus at 
the Fourth Universities Congress which took place at Oxford during the 
week zgth March to 4th April, a concert was given at the town Hall under 
the direction of Mr. Christopher Mayson, the whole performance being 





. 
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undertaken by “students.” This concert, whose programme appears 
on another page, was criticized as being of an exceptionally high standard. 

The N.U.S. also caters for students’ holidays, and a most attractive 
programme of “Walking Tours in Austria” for this summer is being 
arranged, to suit all grades of “ physique,”—* with ruck-sack” and, if 
desired, also ‘‘ with ice-axe,” 

At the last Congress there were Foreign and Overseas Delegates 
from Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Poland, America, Latvia, and from 
many other countries. The following Societies also co-operated :—British 
Universities’ League of Nations Society, British Federation of University 
Women, Student Christian Movement, University Catholic Societies’ 
Federation of Great Britain, Inter-University Liberal Societies, University 
Labour Federation. 

As a ‘‘ congress,” it was an opportunity to meet leaders in various 
walks of life; a week of very concentrated extra-academic activity; a 
festival of music, drama and discussion ; a very pleasant holiday. 

The musical discussions were as follows :—Mr. Colles on “ Music 
and the Universities,” Mr. Elizalde (of the Savoy Bands) on ‘“ Modern 
Dance Music,” and Mr. Jacques on “ Lack of ‘Taste in Church Music.” 

Why not join the N.U.s. ? R.G.C. 





Books and Music 
“Gibberish.” A Song, by HaroLp CLayTon. Stainer & Bell, Ltd. 2/-. 
Two Sea Preludes, for Organ, by Rosin MiLForp. Oxford University Press. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. Arrangement for Two Pianos (four 
hands), by GORDON Jacos. Oxford University Press. 8/6. 


“Boris Godunoftf,” in the form in which the Composer himself wrote, is about 
to appear. New French and English translations by M. D. CALvocorEsstI. 
Oxford University Press. 

Two Hundred Tunes for Sight Singing, in all the Major and Minor Keys, 
together with Twelve Rounds, by Dr. C. S. Lanc. H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 
the Year Book Press, Ltd., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 2/6. 

Limitations of Music. A Study in A&sthetics, by Eric BLoM. Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. 6/-. 

The principle of limitations and the nature of limitations in music are dis- 
cussed; invention and artistry, realism, imagination, form, style and psycho- 
logical problems. Mozart is treated at some length, and Folk Music, 
Nationalism, and other interesting subjects are considered. 

Dunhill's “Sullivan’s Comic Operas.” Messrs. Edward Arnold & Co. 10/6. 
At a time when tar too much is being written about music and tar too little 

music is being written, it comes as a retreshing surprise to finda composer 

Whose own music proves him to be seriously-minded, frankly kicking up his heels 

and leading the procession of enthusiastic low-brows. 
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The Sullivan operas have never needed any boosting. I can think of no 
other works of art which have caught the big-public at the start—held it con- 
sistently, and, so far as one can judge, will continue to hold it into a far distant 
future. The only parallel seems to be possible with works of such permanent 
appeal as the Pyramids, the “‘ Messiah,” and ‘‘Charley's Aunt '’—an interesting 
thought. 

Mr. Dunhill, in this excellent book, defends Sullivan from attacks on two 
different extremes ; on the one hand the Stanford-Weekes school are attacking 
Sullivan's brains, and would point out to the world empty spaces therein, To 
this attack Dunhill delivers a straight left. The blow is a knock-out, and 
personally I hope it will be fatal. It will save such a lot of discussion. 

At the other end Dunhill sees a more subtle danger. Sullivan's too admiring 
followers are clinging to his feet, and through excess of love are hindering his 
true progress. To these the writer gently points out Sullivan's weaknesses, and 
calls the faithful to a more manly admiration. His arguments are well-ordered, 
and convincing, and to the student-in-music this book should be a great stimulant, 

The construction of each opera is criticised in some detail, and the stronger 
and weaker moments of both libretto and music are most fairly judged. 
Interesting points in rhythmic-setting, characterisation, orchestration, and 
general structure are dealt with, and the writing throughout is distinguished by 
that sane enthusiasm which is the hall-mark of all true art criticism. 


A good book, welljworth reading and keeping. 





The Term’s Awards 
EASTER TERM, 1928 
The following Awards have been made : 


CounciL ExHIBITIONS— 
Morley, Reginald B. aes Violin... oh 00 10 


Forster, Marjorie I, oo Singing ... me at L8 
Porteous, Kathleen K._... Pianoforte as vi £8 
Smalley, Alison L.... ies Violin... ain “as L8 
Kenyon, Violet... ss Pianoforte ava te 48 
Belcher, Cecil J. ... ans Pianoforte Accompaniment £8 
Cazenove, Jane M.A. _... Pianoforte oh ine 47 


Peck, Geraldine E.... ee Singing ... aid ie 46 
Stebbing, Margot ... set Violin... oes ies £6 
Geeson, Phyllis... bs Violoncello ve sibs A,6 
Garrad, Beatrice M. feo Singing ... Sag ee AS 
Giles, Helen M.... aes Pianoforte ee ves L4 


CHARLOTTE HoL_mMes EXHIBITION— 
Henn-Collins, Patience... Violoncello 603 see A15 
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RAYMOND FFENNELL AWARDS— 


a 


é 
b 


a 


Godwin, Christine ... 
Harman, Kathleen... 
Harris, Kathleen 
Norris, Hilda 
Waller, Janet 

Fox, Florence 
Reading, Mary 
Watts, Margaret 
Whittaker, Mary 
Candy, Enid 

Druitt, Joan Pe 
Lelievre, Madeline... 


VoL. 24 


Violin EAS 
Pianoforte LS 
Pianoforte AS 
Pianoforte aes "Be O45 
Violin LS 
Pianoforte L4 
Pianoforte L4 


Pianoforte 3 6 vie L4 
Violin ne tee L4 
Violin oe 
Violin 43 
Pianoforte 43 





A.R.C.M. Examination, April, 1928 


Pranororte ( Teaching)— 


Ballantyne, Marion Chalmers 
Bamber, Sophia Margaret 
Briggs, Lillian 

Bruce, Margaret Murray 
Chapman, Mary 

Comins, Marion Doris 
Cotton-Smith, Gabrielle Mary 
Creasey, Cecilia Muriel Violet 
Cunningham, Eva Mary 
Dence, Phyllis Elizabeth 
Devis, Elizabeth Frances 
Floud, Doris Enid 


Pranororte (Solo Performance).— 


a 


6 


Black, Edward William 

Davis, Bileen Joan 

Foenander, Carmen Dacia Edith 
Hartnell, Fredericka Violet Edith 
Kenyon, Violet 


SINGING (Solo Performance) — 


Ching, Harold 
Davies, Carys Eileen 
Denton, Harold Samuel 


Viouin (Solo Performance) — 


Dugarde, Madge 
Hyde, Dora 


b 


Gibbon, Phyllis Mary 

Halley, Lucy Helen Christine 
Harbinson, Mildred 

Harris, Kathleen Mary 
Morgan-Smith, Jocelyn Carver 
Powell, Phyllis 

Rowe, Marjorie 

Sieber, Ethel Margaret Walker 
Teear, Josephine Mary 
Thomas, Lorna Margaret 
Wilson, Kathleen Verna 


Morrell, Enid Nancy 
Palmer, Irene Violet 
Perkin, Helen Craddock 
Piggott, Audrey Margaret 


Esmonde, Aingelda Grattan 
Forbes, Agnes 
Tiley, Eleanor Mary 


Maude, Valerie Blanche 


un 
£ 
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Viotin ( Zeaching)— 


Black, Edward William a Luard, Dorothy Margaret 
Candy, Enid Mary Nicholson, Ralph Ward 
Dorrell, Evelyn Joyce Paterson, Kathleen Marie 

¢ Godwin, Christine Edith Stebbing, Eileen Margot 
King, Ruth Marion Wood, Vibert 


Langham, Monica Elaine 


’CELLO (Solo Performance)— 


Meads, Lois Pearce, Silvia Geraldine 
ELocuTlon— 
a Godden, Phyllis Whitelock, Nancy May 


ComposiT1l0oN— 
Evans, David Moule Osmond, Cuthbert Edward 


Tur TEACHING OF MusSICAL APPRECIATION, AURAL ‘TRAINING AND 
SicHT READING— 
Marsh, Stella 


‘THEORY OF Music— 


Gudmundsson, Bjorgvin James, Joseph Haworth 





a Competent knowledge of Harmony. 
6 Competent knowledge of Harmony and Counterpoint. 
¢ Competent knowledge of Counterpoint. 





List of Dates, 1928 





A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
September 


Last day for receiving application forms ... Mon., 2nd July 


Examination begins... nee as ... Wed.,12th Sept. 





MIDSUMMER TERM 
Half Term begins... Monday oa 11th June 


Term ends ae aes Saturday oa 21st July 





